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EDITOR'S LETTER 


The plurality and abundance in our 
complicated times can bring a multitude 
of choices. Custom and tradition often 
fall aside and leave us with ethical 
frontiers. In this issue, we touch on 
several new territories. 

In our cover article, a young woman 
makes a conscious choice not to cross 
a line — in this case, to injection drugs 
— and still ends up a heroin junky. This 
Cal State Long Beach student tells her 
story to R. S. Hakes. 

Treading on the untraditional turf of 
the adult-entertainment stage are the 
college women who see exotic dancing 
as the most efficient way to finance 
their educations and careers to follow. 
Jay Seidel gives us a perceptive 
glimpse into their lives. 

In her commentary, Maya Yamane 
calls on our topsy-turvy American 
society to reconsider its positioning of 
enlightened Art below brash Business in 
the hierarchy of Important Things. 

Tracy Reynolds shows us the plight 
of the endangered gray wo in 
Yellowstone National Park, whose fate 
depends on a surprising interpretation 
of the Endangered Species Act. 

Automobile-possessed Southern 
Californians have been extremely 
reluctant to choose mass transit if it 
means giving up their identity-advancing 
mobile mansions. But with increasing 


traffic, pollution and hours spent in 
suspended animation on freeways, it 
seems the region is ready to make 
room in its heart for communal 
cor iets — if the success of the 

ne is any indication. Writer 
Mark Newion gives us the Blue Line’s 
strengths and weaknesses. 

And finally, we can be grateful for 
the occasional uncomplicated choice. 
In this story by April Espiritu, a 62- 
year-old doughnut provokes passions 
and loyal lines of customers, almost 
making grown men cry. 

In making our choices, we bear the 
responsibility of our actions, as must 
Jennifer and her friends with their drug 
use, and the ranchers and wildlife 
managers in their battle over the fate 
of the Yellowstone wolves. We can 
ponder, and we learn from others and 
from history. 

And then we can go get a doughnut! 

In closing, | want to express my 
deepest appreciation to an enthusias- 
tic magazine staff — Jimmy, Jill, Elsie, 
Christy, Lori and Emily. We laughed 
and we learned, didn’t we? 
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Thank You 


The University Magazine staff would like to give special thanks to all 
who have helped us in the making of this magazine: Ninny Ninny and 
her co-workers at the Development Lab for all of their knowledge and 
patience; Brett Bayley and Tony Ringor for efficiently creating artwork; 
Matt Green for his attention to detail; President Maxson for his support; 
Mediha Fejzagic DiMartino for her photo assistance; Jamie Eggleston 
for her patience and knowledge; John, Susie, Tania and Anastasia for 
their understanding; Pierre Buckens for picking up the slack; Alan Quan, 
Carrie Erickson, Pam Leung, Nicola Chadwick, Liz Oliver and Louise 
Polsky for their understanding, patience and support; also, Command P 
for handling all of our pre-production needs. 


CORRECTION 


The April 1999 issue of the University Magazine is numbered incorrectly. 
Its corrected issue number is Volume 20, Number 3. The University Maga- 
zine apologizes for any inconvenience this may have caused. 
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a | FOR ART’S SAKE 
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Be creative. Be ambitious. Pursue your 
passions. Do not become an artist. 
By Maya Yamane 


BLOWING THE HOUSE DOWN 

The endangered gray wolf struggles to 
survive in a world where no one wants them. 
By Tracy Reynolds 


THE ETERNITY OF ADDICTION 

A student’s occasional experimentation 
avalanches into a relentless habit. 

By R.S. Hakes 


HOLEY OBSESSION 

Customers craving Krispy Kremes queue 
continuously for keen confections. 

By April Espiritu 


BACK TO THE FUTURE 

Los Angeles County resurrects an old 
concept — mass transit by electric light rail. 
By Mark Newton 


TEASING FOR TUITION 

College women break tradition with jobs 
in the adult entertainment industry. 

By Jay Seidel 


Cover photo by Mediha Fejzagic DiMartino 
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Commentary by Maya Yamane 


e have seen the stereotype 
played out before: the 
struggling artist, actor or 


musician, misunderstood and strangely 
dressed. Too lazy to look for “real” 
work, this character would rather 
devote life to the pursuit of fantasy. 

Immortalized in movies, books and 
in the minds of many, the artist is a 
tortured soul, a lonely genius and a 
hopeless romantic. Most of all, the 
artist is separated from society and 
excluded from civilized life. Every form 
of art has its martyrs. 

When I was an art major, I was 
asked numerous times by friends, 
family and strangers: “What are you 
going to do with art?” and “Why did 
you choose art?” 

Granted, some were genuinely 
interested. However, more often than 
not, I encountered people who looked 
down upon artists, not taking them 
seriously; at least not as seriously as, 
say, a medical student or the ever- 

popular business major. These critics 
felt I was wasting my time pursuing 
a career that would bring me little 
monetary reward. 
Most mothers and 
; fathers want their 
tei artistic offspring 
*, to become 
doctors, lawyers 
or members 
of other 
“respectable” 
professions. 
They do not 
want their 
children to 
struggle, 
and parents 
less fortunate in 
their own careers 
desire more for their 
progeny. To hear their 
children utter the words “I want 
to be an artist,” carries the chill of a 
death sentence. 

As children, we all loved to draw 
and were encouraged to do so. Why 
does the encouragement stop as we 
grow older? 

People do not seem to realize the 
importance of art in the cultural 
development and preservation of 
society. Art serves as a tool with which 
we can examine history, religion, ideas, 


differences and similarities amongst 
cultures, the tangible and intangible. 
Art can move us to reflect upon what 
we usually take for granted, such as 
the objects and actions of our everyday 
lives. Art leaves a record of our 
thoughts and endeavors for future 
generations to discover. 

Henry James said, “A work of art 
... makes it appear to us for the time 
that we have lived another life — that 
we have had a miraculous enlarge- 
ment of experience.” 

From the time man has been able 
to think, he has translated his 
thoughts into drawings. The Stone Age 
cave painters of Lascaux, France, seem 
surprisingly contemplative. Helen 
Gardner writes in “Art Through the 
Ages” that the Lascaux artists may 
have believed that by drawing ani- 
mals, the artists would absorb the 
animals’ powers. 

Since the paintings were found far 
from daylight in uninhabited areas of 
the cave, art historians have ruled out 
any purely decorative purpose for the 
drawings. 

“The making of the image was, by 
itself, a form of magic,” Gardner writes. 

The point is, art has a purpose. 
Throughout history, man has examined 
the question of existence through 
paintings, writing, music and other 
creative outlets. Artistic expression is a 
fundamental, primal action that 
somewhere along the timeline lost its 
importance, taking a back seat to 
economic pursuits. 

Our society is driven by money, with 
little regard for anything not associated 
with it. We are led to believe money is 
the key to happiness, power and 
respect. Power and respect, maybe. But 
happiness? This is arguable. 

The typical American attention 
span seems too short to appreciate the 
arts. For entertainment, we watch 
movies and television, and go to bars 
and clubs. But how often does Citizen 
X go to a museum, attend a play, go to 
a concert or other cultural event? 

We want information in quick, 
easily digestible forms. In this fast- 
paced information age, there is only so 
much we can take in and so little time. 

In comparison to the United States, 
the French embrace art with open 
arms. Portraits of artists and 


scientists, not presidents, adorn their 
currency, demonstrating their respect 
for artists. 

Even the franc notes are intricate 
and colorful. The United States dollar, 
terribly boring to look at, pales in 
ornamental comparison to the money 
of other countries. 

Clearly, our schools do not emphasize 
the arts. OK, we do remember taking 
that drawing class or ceramics class in 
high school and we are required to take 
an art course in college. 

If that elective painting class moved 
us in a certain way — wonderful! — but 
later we were taught that the rewards 
lie elsewhere, so we pursued other 
careers. 

The government also has been slow 
to recognize the importance of art. For 
more than 140 years, Congress 
debated the government’s proper role 
in the encouragement of the arts 
before finally establishing the National 
Endowment for the Arts in 1965. 

Congress consistently increased the 
NEA annual budget from near $3 
million in 1966 to a peak of about $176 
million in 1992. However, in 1996, 
Congress reduced the 1995 NEA 
budget by 40 percent to about $99 
million, and the allocations since that 
time have not risen from that level. It 
is clear that the current government 
does not consider art funding to be 
among its priorities. 

Concerning the significance of art, 
President John F. Kennedy said at an 
Amherst College library dedication: “I 
see little of more importance to the 
future of our country and our 
civilization than full recognition of 
the place of the artist. If art is to 
nourish the roots of our culture, 
society must set the artist free to 
follow his vision wherever it 
takes aim. 

“T look forward to an 
America, which will reward 
achievement in the arts as 
we reward achievement in 
business or statecraft.” 

If President 
Kennedy were alive 
today, I do not 
think that he 
would be satisfied 
with the state of 
the arts. WM 


Illustration by Brett Bayley 
Photos by Garth Milan and Andrea Makshanoff 
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Wolf mothers bear 
young once a year in 
late spring, producing 
litters of four to seven 
pups. Below, the gray 
wolf is common in 
Canada and Alaska, but 
facing extinction in the 
lower states. 
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Photos and story by 
Tracy Reynolds 


burly and balding Chad 

McKittrick leaned back against 

his mud-swamped truck, 
exhausted and frustrated. He had not 
seen a single bear that sunny morning of 
April 1995. 

Now, with his vehicle stuck in the 
spring sludge near the old mining town 
of Bearcreek, Mont., 30 miles northeast 
of the Yellowstone National Park border, 
it seemed unlikely that bagging a grizzly 
was in his cards that day. 

McKittrick’s gaze shifted to a grassy 
knoll 150 yards away, according to 
testimony given in a Billings, Mont., 
courtroom more than a year later. What 
he saw was neither a grizzly bear nor a 
black bear, but a male gray wolf. 

McKittrick pulled out a rifle from the 
back of his truck, targeted the wolf through 
his scope and with one shot almost ended 
what Ed Bangs of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service calls “the greatest wildlife- 
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Tales have taught us to fear the wolf. In this modern 
story, the wolf at the door may be man himself. 


restoration effort in our nation’s history.” 

Unknowingly, McKittrick had killed 
the wolf Yellowstone researchers had 
tagged as No. 10. The death left eight pups 
fatherless and the newly implemented wolf 
recovery program in peril. 

The pups survived and are now in 
one of the most lovingly tended and 
hotly debated animal populations in the 
world. Part of a group of 100 or so gray 
wolves, they are among the first of their 
species to tread the wilds of Yellowstone 
since 1926. 

Systematically exterminated in the 
western United States, gray wolves have 
been making a comeback since the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service reintroduced 
14 wolves from western Canada into the 
park’s 2.2 million acres in 1995. 

After authorities found McKittrick 
with No. 10’s pelt and skull, he was 
arrested, tried and convicted for killing 
a federally protected animal. McKittrick 


appealed his case to the U.S. Supreme 
Court but was denied a hearing. The 
lower court decision stands and 
McKittrick will serve six months in jail. 

McKittrick’s unheard appeal was 
based on a precedent set in a Wyoming 
lawsuit brought by farmers and ranchers, 
represented by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation (AFBF), challenging 
the U. S. Game and Wildlife Service’s 
wolf reintroduction plan. The AFBF, 
fearing a threat to their livestock, had 
argued for removal of the wolves. 

In the case, U.S. Federal District 
Judge William Downes in December 
1997 ruled the wolf plan illegal as it did 
not conform to the intention of the 
Endangered Species Act to protect the 
native wolves. 

Downes then ordered the removal of all 
wolves released since 1995, but stayed his 
order pending an appeal brought before 
the 10th U.S. Circuit Court in Denver by 
the National Wildlife Federation. 

Judge Downes based his decision on 
the imported wolves’ designation as a 
non-essential, experimental population 
whose members can be trapped or killed 
if found harassing livestock while outside 
the national park. “Naturally occurring” 
gray wolves are allowed such infractions 
under the Endangered Species Act. 

But to the naked eye, a wolf is a wolf. 

Agreeing with the ruling, AFBF 
President Dean Kleckner said that a 
violation of the Endangered Species Act 
would occur when the inability to see the 
difference between the wolves of different 
origins weakens the protection of the 
native wolves that stray into experimental 
population zones. 

“The resolution of this case is a mislead- 
ing, ludicrous public relations ploy,” said 
Defenders of Wildlife President Rodger 
Schlickeissen. “The farm bureau, an anti- 
environmental, agribusiness and insurance 
giant, knows full well that Canada will not 
take back the wolves and that even if they 
did, most of the wolves would die anyway 
because their old territories are now occupied 
by other wolf packs.” 

Sentencing the wolves to zoos is also 
not a feasible solution. 

“We have more wolves in zoos than 
we know what to do with,” said Sidney 
Butler, executive director of the American 
Zoological Association. 

Secretary of the Interior Bruce 
Babbitt subsequently testified before a 
House Appropriations Committee that “if 
this court decision is not overturned ... 
wolves would have to be taken and killed. 
There is no other solution.” 

Babbitt vowed “that no wolves would 
be taken from Yellowstone on [his] watch.” 

“The decision defies common sense,” 
said Thomas France, senior counselor of 
the National Wildlife Federation. “It was 
an order to take 10 steps backward.” 

“Tt would be morally wrong to 
exterminate [the wolves] a second time,” 
said National Wildlife Federation 


President Mark Van Puttan. 

An ecosystem stripped of the wolf 
soon becomes turbulent and unbalanced. 
Park history has revealed that when the 
wolf population, which acts as the 
dominant predator, is decimated, coyotes 
proliferate. The populations of fox, badger 
and marten then dwindle as they are 
forced to compete with coyotes for rodents 
and other small game. 

Simultaneously, large prey such as 
elk, which were once dinner fare for 
wolves, begin to multiply excessively, 
stripping vegetation from the highlands. 
A lack of elk carcasses in the past has 
forced scavengers such as grizzly bears, 
magpies and ravens to move outside the 
park’s boundaries in search of food. 

“The wolf is a keystone species,” said 
Yellowstone biologist Doug Smith. “You 
remove it and the effects cascade down 
to the grasses.” 

After witnessing environmental 
imbalance in the park, Yellowstone 
wildlife managers in the 1970s, working 
though the Endangered Species Act, 
proposed that wolves be imported from 
Canada, in order to reclaim their place 
in the ecosystem. 

After 20 years of legislation and 
environmental impact studies, the plan 
was finally approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior and Congress. 

Four years after the wolves’ release in 
1995, the Canadian imports have made a 
significant impact upon their new home. 
Elk kills are more common at 
Yellowstone. Wolf packs also appear to be 
making headway against the coyote 
population, opening up ecological 
breathing room for other species. Even 
vegetation, no longer over-grazed by 
hungry elk, is expected to make a 
comeback. 

“We're seeing beneficial effects from 
the top down,” Smith said. 

Conservationists knew that a few 


This gray wolf is feeding on road kill placed by 
rangers in a Montana reserve. A wolf can eat 
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wolves would inevitably wander off the 
park grounds and find their way to farms 
and attack livestock. In an effort to curb 
anti-wolf sentiment, the Defenders of 
Wildlife set up a fund to compensate 
owners for their losses. Livestock owners 
receive full-market value for any animal 
proven to have been killed by wolves. 
Wolves have killed 88 sheep and 12 head 
of cattle since 1995. To date, the group 
has paid out more than $23,000. 

But money is not the only issue. 

“It keeps us edgy all the time,” said 
Vernon Keller, rancher of 50 years in 
Fishtail, Mont. “It’s hard not knowing if 
wolves are in the area and when they 
might strike.” 

“We hoped they wouldn’t kill too 
many cattle, but I think pets are going to 
be a prime prey for the wolves,” said Cliff 
Hansen, a fifth-generation rancher near 
Jackson Hole, Wyo. 

The Yellowstone wolf debate 
continues and within the year, appeals 
to the Downes ruling will be heard. 
However, the Supreme Court’s action in 
the McKittrick case buoys the hopes of 
wolf advocates. 

“The outcome of this litigation sends a 
clear signal that our legal system will 
protect wild wolves,” Babbitt said in a 
news release following the Supreme 
Court’s decision. UM 


For more information: 


Defenders of Wildlife 
800-989-8981 
www.defenders.org 
National Wildlife Federation 


www.nwf.org 
800-822-9919 
Dean Kleckner, president 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
(202) 484-3600 


an average of 18 to 20 deer a year. The primary 
diet of the Yellowstone wolf is elk. 
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By R. S. Hakes 


These people are real. Their names are not. 


truggling to emerge from 
bed hours before the day’s first 
class, Jennifer, a Cal State Long 
Beach marketing major, is 
embarking on her forenoon 
routine: a hot shower to relax her 
aching muscles, followed by an 
unnaturally forced meal and a 
good teeth cleaning. 

However, Jennifer’s first 
steps out of bed lead her to the 
telephone where she places a 
call to order heroin. 

Then Jennifer waits. 

It is an anxiety-filled period of 
insignificant tasks, repeated aimless 
pacing and beautifying touch-ups. 
The mundane tasks help kill 
the time until the 
dealer brings the 
drug to her 
home. 

“T have 
absolutely no 
energy until 
[the heroin] , 
arrives,” Jennifer says. “I literally 
have to force myself out of bed 
every day.” 

Jennifer’s phone begins to ring 
and friends knock on her door. A 
small, craving posse assembles in 
her house. Of the group, some are 
students and a few have college 
degrees. Several are struggling 
local band musicians who want to 
be rock stars. But each one comes to 
score, hook up, connect — in other 
words, to get black tar heroin. 

Jennifer’s friend Lisa, a liberal 
studies major at CSULB, has been 
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using heroin for eight months. 

Lisa and Jennifer tried heroin 
for the first time together. “A guy 
we worked with put it on top of 
some pot and we smoked it,” 
Jennifer says. 

Lisa explains how the heroin can 
be smoked on tin foil, an increasingly 
popular method called “chasing the 
dragon,” or dissolved in water and 
snorted. 

The latter process is known as a 
“roll-back.” These are the two methods 
used by Lisa and Jennifer and their 

heroin-using cohorts. 
@ “Shooting it is too 
dangerous and scary,” 
Lisa says. 

There is a collective fear of 
needles in the group. Being able 
to get high on heroin without 
injecting has led to an increase in 
the number of her friends who 
will try the drug, Lisa says. 

One of those friends, Dave, a 
roommate of Jennifer’s, works at a 
local eatery and has put college on 
hold. He has been smoking and 
snorting heroin for about a year. 

“T have no desire to shoot it 
because I will like it too much,” 
Dave says. 

The friends began to experi- 
ment with heroin together, 
usually at weekend parties. 

Lisa started off using the drug 
once or twice a week. 

“Tt was around a lot and 
eventually I tried it,” Lisa says. 

But heroin is sneaky. 

When Lisa woke up one day 
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with nausea, stomach cramps and 
body pains, she did not realize what 
was wrong — until she got high 
again and immediately felt better. 
She was physically addicted. 

The scenario was nearly the same 
for Jennifer and Dave. Weeks of 
careless partying had resulted in 
unexpected and unwanted addictions. 

Dave, Jennifer and Lisa have 
been using heroin “consistently” for 
about four months now. Consistently 
is defined by Lisa as just about every 
day. 

All three suffer withdrawal 
symptoms if they do not use the drug 
daily, an eye-opening fact of which 
none of them are proud. 

In fact, providing the details of 
her drug-abusing life proves to be 
painful for Jennifer. 

“All this is making me feel like a 
loser,” she says, 
shaking her 
head. 

Acquiring a 
“connection,” a 
relationship 
with a dealer, 
has led to a 
dangerous 
increase in 
Jennifer’s habit. 
Not having to 
leave the house 
or buy through 
other people 
has made the 
whole process a 
lot simpler, 
Jennifer says. 

After she 
makes her telephone order, the 
dealer brings the narcotic to her 
house within an hour. This elimi- 
nates time wasted sitting around 
other junkies’ homes. 

It is quicker and safer now 
because she does not have to travel 
through town in possession of heroin, 
which she says is a nerve-wracking 
ordeal. 

Jennifer has developed a friend- 
ship with her dealer, Pedro, and now 
he comes over and hangs out just like 
any other friend. 

He delivers the drugs, often 
staying for conversation and a beer or 
cigarette. She knows of other dealers, 
but feels a sense of loyalty toward 
Pedro. 

“I feel like I’m cheating on him if I 
call someone else to hook up,” she 
says. 
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Illustration by Tony Ringor 


On a monetary scale, the trio’s 
habit is relatively small. A minimum 
of $20 worth of heroin a day for each 
of them will stave off withdrawals. 

As the habit demands more 
drugs, this amount quickly increases. 

Jennifer spent $190 on drugs 
during a recent weekend, an 
amount equivalent to all her 
weekend earnings as a part-time 
food server. Lisa works in downtown 
Long Beach after school and often 
spends her daily cash earnings on 
heroin. 

The habit can be extremely 
painful, physically and mentally, 
especially at night when it is 
time to sleep. 

“The burning starts in my 
stomach and spreads to my feet 
and legs,” Lisa says. “There is an 
overall — sense of restlessness 
in my body and I toss 
and turn all night.” 

The withdrawals 
have caused Lisa to 
skip classes and work. 

The friends share 
a wavering desire to 
quit, and for similar 
reasons. 

“T hate the fact that 
I have to hook up 
again just to stay 
healthy,” Dave says. 

Lisa has wanted 
to quit for a few 
months and has tried 
a few times, but 
admits to having 
very little will power. 

If heroin is 
offered, and she says it often is, 
she has “a hard time turning it 
down.” 

Her boyfriend also uses 
heroin, which creates another 
obstacle in her quest to quit. It is 
hard to stay clean when he is 
high. 

Two months ago, she tried to 
quit cold turkey. A “pure hell” 
experience, she says. 

She relapsed ten days later 
and has not looked back since. 

Jennifer says she wants to 
quit because without the drug, 
her body is always exhausted. 

Smoking a cigarette and 
pacing the kitchen, Jennifer 
shakily says, “Heroin is f------ 
with my head and with my 
emotional stability, which is 
already quite questionable.” WM 
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Heroin Facts 


Facts courtesy of the National Institute on Drug Abuse 
Incidence of first-time heroin use in 
12- to 17-year olds increased 
fourfold from 1980 to 1995. 


Many young new users are attracted 
to the inexpensive, high-purity 
heroin that can be snorted or sniffed 
instead of injected, falsely believing 
that it is less addictive. 


In 1980, the average potency of 
street-grade heroin was 4% pure 
heroin. In 1996, the national 
average was 35% pure heroin, with 
some samples as high as 98%. 


Emergency room visits due to use of 
heroin increased 65% from 1988 to 
1993. Visits due to snorting or 
sniffing jumped by 470%. 


Health complications of heroin use 
include kidney disease, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis and death. 


The substances added to street 
heroin often do not dissolve in the 
blood, causing blood clots, infection 
and death of vital cells in organs, 
such as the brain, liver or kidneys. 


Overdose symptoms include shallow 
breathing, pinpoint pupils, clammy 
skin, convulsions and coma. 


Withdrawal symptoms include 
watery eyes, runny nose, yawning, 
appetite loss, tremors, panic, chills, 
sweating, nausea, muscle cramps 

and insomnia. 


Pure heroin is a white powdery 
substance with a bitter taste. Due to 
impurities, heroin colors range from 

light brown to black. “Black Tar” 

heroin received its name from the 
crude methods used to process 
heroin in Mexico. 


WHERE TO GET HELP 
Narcotics Anonymous Programs: 
South Bay (310) 372-9666 
Orange County (714) 776-8581 
West Los Angeles (310) 390-0279 


Focus on Recovery Hot Line 
(800) 234-0420 


Long Beach Alcohol & Drug 
Rehabilitation Program 
(562) 570-4100 
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Story by April Espiritu 


Photos by Mediha Fejzagic DiMartino 


The arrival of Krispy Kreme and its 
signature glazed doughnut has sparked 
a new craze in Southern California. The 
grand opening last January of the La 
Habra location made these treats a coast- 
to-coast franchise. 

“Oh my gosh! These are absolutely 
the best doughnuts I’ve ever eaten,” 
raves Heather Mazel of Covina. “I love 
to go pick up the doughnuts myself 
because then I can eat them while they’re 
still fresh and hot. They melt in my 


Dimitri Marquez of Anaheim enjoys 
his favorite reward, a Krispy Kreme. 


mouth. The first time I ever ate them, I 
ate five in one day. They’re the best.” 

The trademark neon sign reading, 
“Hot Doughnuts Now” is what most 
customers look for. 

When the light glows early in the 
morning and again in the evening, 
customers can get a glazed doughnut 
right off the production line. 

For the 62 years Krispy Kreme has 
been in business, it has shown its 
customers how the doughnuts are made. 
But do not try to get the recipe — it isa 
highly guarded secret. 

“T was intrigued by the automation,” 
said Frank Lovell of Grand Terrace as 
he devoured his first Krispy Kreme. 

Curious faces press up against the 
glass and watch the dough as it travels 
through the production stages: cutting, 
“noofing,” frying and glazing. 

In one day, the La Habra location 
uses 1,500 to 2,000 pounds of glaze, 
producing 200 dozen glazed doughnuts, 
as well as 19 other doughnuts with vari- 
ous fillings and coatings. 

“T wish I could just lay under [the 
glaze] and open my mouth,” said Joe 
Madrid of Covina. 

“Krispy Kreme offers delicately made 
desserts right before your eyes,” said 
Kimberly Wiedeman of Covina. 

Distance seems to be no obstacle for 
some Krispy Kreme fans. “It’s crazy. 
People are coming from all over,” said 
Brett S. Garlinghouse, the director of 
operations. “I have a couple from Ontario 
come at least once or twice a week to buy 
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A baker presents fresh doughnuts 
dipped into a vat of chocolate glaze. 


six to seven dozen for their employees.” 

Garlinghouse has received e-mail 
from people in San Diego who wanted 
directions, and has had customers fly in 
from Arizona. 

During the first week of the Krispy 
Kreme opening, the lines wrapped 
around the building and out to the street, 
Garlinghouse said. Because the 
onslaught of drive-through customers 
was blocking the entrance to the 
shopping center, his employees had to 
weave the lines of cars throughout the 
center’s parking lot. 

In line to buy a doughnut for her son 
Dimitri, Michelle Marquez of Anaheim 
said that when she had asked the two- 
and-a-half-year-old what reward he 
wanted for successfully using the potty, 
he wanted only a “Krispy Kreme.” UM 


History without any holes 


Fried cakes of dough have 
been made since ancient times. 
The Romans sold them drenched 
with honey in local friggitoria or 
fry shops. 

The Dutch and Germans 
brought raised fried bread when 
they came to America. Originally 
called Berliner Pfannkuchen, these 
were filled with jelly, jam or pastry 
cream and were holeless. 

The conflict over who invented 
the “doughnut,” a small round cake 
with a hole in the center, was the 
impetus for “The Great Doughnut 


Debate,” held in New York in 1941. 
Affidavits, letters and other 
documents were presented. Judges 
eventually confirmed Captain 
Hanson Crockett Gregory had 
indeed invented the doughnut and 
its hole in 1847. 

“Young Hanson,” the 
Smithsonian Institute reported in 
1975, “was in the kitchen of his 
home watching his mother make 
fried cakes. He asked her why the 
centers were so soggy. She said 
that for some reason they never 
got cooked. The boy decided to 
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poke out the center of some 
uncooked cakes with a fork. His 
mother cooked them. These were 
the first ring doughnuts.” 

During World War I, a Salvation 
Army worker in France made a 
batch of doughnuts for the troops 
of the American Expeditionary 
Force stationed there. Word got 
around and soon the soldiers were 
being called “doughboys.” 

—Compiled by Jill Newell from 
information provided by Evan 
Jones in his book, “American Food: 
The Gastronomic Story.” 
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century ago, electric rail 

cars rumbled up and 

down the streets of Los 
Angeles. The city was booming 
and these trolleys were the 
: fastest and 
simplest 
ride 
~ around 


town. 


The 
demise of that 
Los Angeles 

light-rail 
system began 
in 1922, when 
a bus company 
called National 
City Lines, 
organized and 
funded by 
General 
Motors, 
Firestone 
Rubber, 
Standard Oil 
and Philips 
Petroleum, 
began 
purchasing 
and 
system- 
atically 
de- 


the Future 


stroying electric-rail lines across the 
United States. 

By 1936, the Justice Department 
had found National City Lines and 
General Motors guilty of conspiring 
with others in the automotive 
industry to monopolize the sale of 
supplies used by local transportation 
companies. 

However, the companies were 
fined a scant $5,000 each, and by 
1941, National City Line buses were 
dominating the transportation 
systems in more than 83 cities, 
including Los Angeles. 

Today there is no trace of the 
old streetcars, but the current 
success of light rail in several large 
cities, including San Francisco, 
Washington, D.C. and San Diego 
persuaded Southern Californians 
to try it again. 

In 1992, the California Legislature 
created the Los Angeles County 
Metropolitan Transit Authority (MTA) 
to oversee all regional bus and rail 
operations, and plan and construct a 
countywide rail system. 

The first light-rail line, the 
Metro Blue Line, opened in July, inp 
1990. This 22-mile system begins 
at the Metro Center Station on 
Seventh Street in downtown Los 
Angeles and travels underground | 
for half a mile, resurfacing across 
from the Los Angeles Convention 
Center. The line continues east and 
south through Vernon, Huntington 
Park, South Gate, Watts, Compton, 
and Carson, ending in downtown 
Long Beach. 

Two other Metro Rail systems 


are operated by the MTA: 
the Red Line subway, a 
short, eight-station line in 
downtown Los Angeles 
and the newest addition, 
the Green Line light rail 
that extends from 
Norwalk to Redondo 
Beach. 

The MTA has been 
struggling against bad 
publicity and fighting for 
community support ever 
since the Hollywood 
extension of the Red Line 
literally began falling 
apart a few years ago. 

Collapsing tunnels and 
tunneling misalignments 
caused enormous cost 
overruns. To make matters 
worse, Wilshire Boulevard 
property owners filed 
lawsuits against the MTA 
because they say the 
construction damaged 
their properties. 

The MTA now faces an estimated 
$100 million in additional expenses. 

The Green Line caused a furor in 
the county when the original route 
through Los Angeles International 
Airport was quietly changed. The 
completed line now turns south just 
before reaching the airport. 

The MTA says the change was 
made to take advantage of the high 
numbers of aerospace-industry 
commuters who might not want to go 
through the airport each day. Due to 
government defense budget cuts, 
however, thousands of aerospace 
workers were laid off before the line 
was completed. 

Although Los Angeles, with its 
sprawling suburban population 
and increasing traffic congestion, 
has not been successful at public 
transportation, the MTA is not 
giving up on rail yet. 

Ridership on the Blue Line has 
increased from 19,000 a day in 1990 
to an average of 51,550 a day in 
March, 1999. The MTA estimates 
daily ridership will reach 54,000 by 
the end of next year, and it plans to 
increase from two-car trains to three- 
car trains this year. 

The increased Blue Line 
ridership does not appear to be 
helping Long Beach as much as 
city leaders had hoped. 


Nikki Moore of Long Beach is one of 51 550 people who use the Blue Line to get around town. The Blue 
Line travels from Los Angeles to Long Beach, serving passengers with alternative transportation. 


On an average day, both north- 
bound and southbound trains are 
nearly empty south of the Pacific 
Coast Highway depot in Long Beach. 
Most of the riders heading into Los 
Angeles board the trains farther 
north in the city, and in Compton 
and Carson. 

By the time the trains pull into 
their final stop in Los Angeles, there 
is often standing room only. Each car 
has 150 seats, and room for 78 
standing and two wheelchair-using 
passengers. 

Brenda McCoy has worked for 14 
years at the Acres of Books store 
located less than a block from a Blue 
Line station. 

She does not use the Blue Line to 
get to work since she lives just a few 
blocks away. She does use it to go to 
Los Angeles and often sees tourists 
onboard, she said. 

“Australian tourists use it a lot,” 
McCoy says. 

That may be because Australians, 
particularly those from Melbourne, 
are accustomed to the efficiency of 
rail service. 

The entire downtown area in 
Melbourne is serviced by electric 
trams which run every few minutes, 
just as the electric trolleys did in Los 
Angeles 100 years ago. 

Hong Phuc, 21, an Australian 
tourist who uses the Blue Line, 
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lived in and around Melbourne most 
of his life. His mother was a tram 
conductor and as a boy he rode the 
trams almost every day. 

“Everyone uses the tram [in 
Melbourne]: the rich, poor, students 
and elderly,” Phuc says. “People hop 
on it just to do their shopping and 
people go to work. It services all the 
tourist attractions there.” 

Melbourne’s tram system runs 
along most of the major streets 
forming a huge grid. Riders can board 
and disembark almost anywhere in 
the city. 

Many of the surrounding neigh- 
borhoods are served by either trams 
or long-distance trains and buses. 

A significant difference between the 
Melbourne and Los Angeles systems, 
Phuc says, is that the Los Angeles 
lines are designed predominantly for 
commuters going into Los Angeles, and 
not for local users. 

“I think the public transportation 
system in Melbourne is by far the 
best I’ve ever seen,” Phuc says. “[It 
is] far more efficient and useful than 
any in this particular area.” 

“L.A., right now, has a serious 
congestion-management problem,” says 
MTA Transit Chief Joseph E. Drew. 

Drew says that he cannot imagine 
what traffic in Los Angeles would be 
like 10 to 15 years from now if there 
were no light-rail system. UM 
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For privacy protection, two alias | 
names have been used—Ginger and 
Pamela. 


inger closes 

the cover of 

the English 
book she has been 
studying. She 
stands up, still 
thinking about the 


midterm she has 


tomorrow. 


Reaching for the door, she looks 
one last time at the mirror and 
adjusts her outfit. The heavy guitar 
beat of a Metallica song is 
pounding outside the door. She 
takes a deep breath as a muffled 
voice announces her name. With a 
final thought of the midterm, 
Ginger opens the door and steps 
into the dark room. Her mind 
clears. Whistles and applause mix 
with the loud music as she steps 
onto the stage and begins to dance. 

Ginger is just one of many 
women who works as an exotic Ay 
dancer while finishing a college 
degree. A 21-year-old communica- 
tions student at Cal State 
Fullerton, she works at the 
Flamingo Theater in Anaheim. 

“It’s the money that appeals to 
me,” Ginger said. “And I like the 
attention, too.” 

There are more than 80 adult- 


entertainment clubs in Southern 
California. Each club is rated by 
the attire of its dancers: bikini, 
topless or full-nude. State law 
allows for alcohol in all clubs except 
for those that offer full-nude 
dancers. Many of the youngest 
student dancers work in the totally 
nude clubs because the no-alcohol 
status lowers the minimum age of 
performers from 21 to 18. 

The dancers in these clubs work 
as independent contractors, which 
allows them to set their own 
schedules. 

“T like that I can work three or 
four days a week, make enough 
money and be able to go to school,” 
said Hillary Silvestri, a 20-year-old 
psychology major at Riverside 
Community College. 

However, there are challenges for 
students who choose to dance their 
way through college. Silvestri said 
working until 2 or 3 a.m., keeping up 
with schoolwork and classes, and 
fitting in the necessary weekly 
tanning sessions and hair appoint- 
ments can be exhausting. 

Melanie, a Cal State Long Beach 
senior with five years experience 
dancing at the Jet Strip Cabaret, a 
full-nude club in Lennox, said it is 
difficult to keep her work and 
school lives separate. 

“Everybody at work knows I go 
to school,” said the 25-year-old 
liberal arts major. “A lot of people 
in my classes know what I do. 
Because there’s a stigma, [my 
employment] separate, but not 
hidden.” 

“Just recently,” Melanie said, “a 
guy I went to high school with came 
into my club. He even sat at the 
stage and tipped me. It’s kind of 
odd, but it’s money — so I just 
disassociate.” 

Melanie explained another 
awkward situation. 

“I was at a community college 
before I came here [to CSULB],” she 
said. “I made the mistake of telling 
people where I worked while I was 
still in class with them. Well, one 
guy came to see me. 

He was really nice, but I felt 
really uncomfortable. I couldn’t 
look at him.” 

“It’s OK that I tell people that I 
do this, but now I don’t tell them 
where. If they really want to know, I 
tell them after the semester,” she 
said. Some dancers do not see a 
stigma attached to exotic dancing. 

“lm not ashamed of what I do,” 
Silvestri said. “If someone on the 
streets asks me what I do, I’m not 
going to say, ‘Oh, I’m a waitress.’ ’m 


a dancer and I’m proud of what I 


Silvestri said her boyfriend has 
no objection to her job and has been 
very supportive, along with her 
other friends and family. 

Dancers also face a mental 


' challenge of working in a sexually 


charged atmosphere, occasionally 
having to deal with customers who 
want to touch them. Touching the 
dancers is against state law, but 
some customers push the limits. 
The clubs employ bouncers to help 
the dancers with these situations. 

“That’s the real tough part of the 
job,” said Pamela, a computer 
engineering major at Cal State 
Fullerton and Ginger’s co-worker. 
“You have to be able to take control 
of the situation.” 

Even with these hazards, an 
increasing number of college 
students are working in this profes- 
sion. 

“A good 30 percent to 40 percent 
of the girls who work at my club are 
going to school or studying some- 
thing,” Melanie said. “You have to. 
You can’t do this forever. After a 
while, things start drooping. The 
only way to get out of it is to marry 
someone who will support you or 
have something like a degree to fall 
back on.” 

Rebecca Thompson, an 
ex-dancer and recent graduate from 
CSULB who now works as an 
accountant, echoed Melanie’s 
statement. 

“It was kind of tough,” Rebecca 
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Hillary Silvestri counts her tips after a night of exotic dancing to support her while she attends college. 


said. “But I knew if I stayed focused 
on school, I could make it and have 
some fun. I have to admit, I made d- 
-- good money and didn’t have to 
work a lot of hours.” 

Dancers can average $300 to 
$600 or more a night by working 
only six to eight hours.“I thought I 
would just do this for the summer, 
but that was last summer,” Pamela 
said. “The money just sucks you in.” 

Money, parties and drugs are 
more accessible in this lifestyle, 
which can make it difficult for a 
young woman to stay in college. 

“You can either go the high road 
or the low road,” Melanie said. “The 
low road is where you have girls 
who are strung-out on drugs. They 
get into destructive relationships 
and just have no goals at all.” 

“Then there’s the high road,” 
Melanie said. “That’s where you 
have the girls who are saving their 
money, going to school and have a 
future planned. I’m a strong advo- 
cate for going to school. It helps 
keep you focused.” 

“I think this is an opportunity 
for women who are strong enough 
in their minds and OK with their 
bodies to make some money,” 
Silvestri said. She warned “not to go 
out and be careless, but to make 
some good money.” 

“I think I have my head on 
pretty straight,” Melanie said. “I 
need to be mentally challenged and 
going to school makes me feel better 
about myself. I’m not just a dumb 
stripper.” UM 
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A Long Beach State of Mind 


lie best and brightest students are turning to California's most dynamic university — 
California State University, Long Beach—for an education they know will take them places. 
Christine Lindsay of Lakewood, Fredric Cruz and Sineth Nguon of Long Beach, Jumoke Olayele of Los Angeles, 
Rene Froehmer of Clovis and Nathan VanderBeek of Garden Valley are just six of the 245 high school valedictorians 
and National Merit Scholars attending Long Beach State this year. To learn for yourself what these 


bright young minds already know, call us at 562/985-8234 for information or a campus tour. 


Achievement— it's a Long Beach State of Mind. 


California State University, Long Beach 


